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“IT DO NOT ASK THY LOVE FROM FATE.” 
BY MRS. NORTON, 


T do not ask thy love from fate, 
Tho’ blessed those thou lovest are ; 
Thou art to me, beloved one, 

Even as a star, 
For which the dreaming spirit pineth, 
While far away its cold light shineth. 


I do not ask to hear thy voice 

Fall gently on my listening ear ; 

My fainting soul would melt and die 
As if with fear, 

If thou shouldst utter words to me 

Of more than common courtesy. 


Alas! my heart with stifled sigh 
Met even that lip’s most careless tone, 
And shrank beneath thy wild dark eye 
Like flowers at noon! 
How would it bear the burning words 
Breathed forth in love’s impassioned chords ? 


But might I (as a spirit haunts 

That silent spot it loves the best) 

Meet the strange witchery of thy gaze, 
And watch thy rest, 

And treasure up each glance and word, 

Myself unseen — unknown — unheard, 


Then would I wander by thy side 

In lonely love for evermore, 

And follow thee with gliding step 
From shore to shore ; 

Nor breathe one selfish wish to be 

The cloud across thy memory. 


But sometimes in thy dreaming ear, 
Through the long watches of the night, 
I'd rouse with some forgotten word 

Thy spirit’s might; 
And thou shouldst wake, and wonder why 
My voice’s tones seemed floating by. 


My voice’s tones! oh! will one word 

Of all I uttered laughingly, 

With lips that trembled while they smiled, 
Return to thee ? 

I do not ask thy love— and yet — 

Would that thy heart could not forget! 





THE VATICAN. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN WM. HAZLITT AND C. LAMB. 


L. The Vatican did not quite answer your expec- 
tations. 

H. To say the truth, it was not such a blow as the 
Louvre; but then it came after it, and what is more, 
at the distance of twenty years. To have made the 
same impression, it should have been twenty times as 
fine; though that was scarcely possible, since all that 
there is fine in the Vatican, in Italy, or in the world, 
was in the Louvre when I first saw it, except the fres- 
coes of Raphael and Michael Angelo, which could not 
be transported, without taking the walls of the build- 
ing across the Alps. 

L. And what, may I ask, (for I am curious to 
hear,) did you think of these same frescoes 2 

H. Much the same as before Lsaw them. As far 
as I could judge, they are very like the prints. Ido not 
think the spectator’s idea of them is enhanced beyond 
this. The Raphaels, of which you havea distin tand 
admirable view, are somewhat faded — I do not mean 
in color, but the outline is injured — and the Sybils 
and Prophets in the Sistine Chapel are painted on the 
ceiling at too great a height for the eye to distinguish 
the faces as accurately as one would wish. The fea- 


tures and expressions of the figures near the bottom of 


the ‘Last Judgment are sufficiently plain, and horri- 
ble enough they are. 


L. What was your opinion of the ‘ Last Judgment’ 
itself ? 

H. Itis literally too big to be seen. It is like 
an immense field of battle, or charnel-house strewed 
with carcasses and naked bodies: or it is a shambles of 
Art. You have huge limbs apparently torn from their 
bodies and stuck against the wall; anatomical dissec- 
tions, backs and diaphragms, tumbling “ with hideous 
ruinand combustion down,” neither intelligible groups, 
nor perspective, nar color; you distinguish the princi- 
pal figure, that of Christ, only from its standing in the 
centre of the picture, on a sort of island of earth, se- 
parated from the rest of the subject by an inlet of sky. 
The whole is a scene of enormous, ghastly confusion, 
in which you can only make out quantity and num- 
ber, and vast, uncouth masses of bones and muscles. 
It has the incoherence and distortion of a troubled 
dream, without the shadowiness ; every thing is here 
corporeal and of solid dimensions. 

L. But surely there must be something fine in the 
Sybils and Prophets, from the comes we have of them ; 
justifying the high encomiums of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
and of so many others ? 

H. \t appears to me that nothing can be finer as to 
form, attitude, and outline. ‘The whole conception is 
so fur inimitably noble and just; and all that is felt as 
wanting, isa proporuonable degree of expression inthe 
countenances, though of this lam not sure, for the 
height (as 1 said before) baffles a nice scrutiny. ‘They 
looked to me unfinished, vague, and general. Like 
some fabulous figure from the antique, the heads were 
brutal, the bodies divine. Or at most, the faces were 
only continuations of and on a par with the physical 
form, large and bold, and with great breadth of draw- 
ing, but no more the seat of a vivifying spirit, or with 
amore powerful and marked intelligence emanating 
from them, than from the rest of the limbs, the hands, 
oreven drapery. The filling up of the mind is, I sus- 
pect, wanting the devine parlicula aura: there is 
prodigious and mighty prominence and grandeur and 
simplicity in the features, but they are not surcharged 
with meaning, with thought or passion, like Raphael's, 
“the rapt soul sitting in the eyes.” On the contrary, 
they seem only to be half-informed, and might be al- 
most thought asleep. They are fine moulds, and con- 
tain acapacity of expression, but are not bursting, 
teeming with it. ‘he outward material shrine, or ta- 
bernacle, is unexceptionable; but there is not superad- 
ded to it a revelation of the workings of the mind with 





‘in. ‘The forms in Michael Angelo are objects to ad- 

| mire in themselves: those of Raphael are merely a 

| language pointing to something beyond, and full of 

| this ultimate import. 

| J. But does not the difference arise from the nature 
of the subjects ? 

H. J should think not. Surely, a Sybil in the height 
| of her phrenzy, or an inspired Prophet —“ seer blest” 
| — in the act of receiving or of announcing the will of 
| the Almighty, is not a less fit subject for the most ex- 
| alted and impassioned expression, than an Apostle, a 
| Pope, a Saint, or a conimon man. if you say that 
these persons are not represented in the act of inspired 
communication, but in their ordinary quiescent state,— 
granted ; but such preternatural workings, as weil as 
the character and frame of mind proper for them, must 
leave their shadowings and lofty traces behind them 
The face that has once held communion withthe Most 
High, or been wrought to madness by deep thought 
and passion, or that inly broods over its sacred or its 


magic lore, must be “as a book where one may read } 


strange matters,” that cannot be opened without a cor- 


| respondent awe and reverence. But here is “ neither 


the cloud by day nor the pillar of fire by night ;” nei- 
ther the blaze of immediate inspiration nor the hal- 
| lowed radiance, the mystic gloomy light that follows 


it, so far as | was able I think it idle to 


. to pereety 


say that Michael Angelo painted man in the abstract, | 


and so left expression indeterminate, when he painted 
prophets and other given characters in particular. He 
has painted them on a larger scale, and cast their limbs 
in a gigantic mould, to give a dienity and command 
answering to their situations and high ealling, but I 


do not see the same high character and intensity of 


thought or purpose impressed upon their countenances 
Thus, nething can be nobler or more characteristi 
than the figure of the Prophet Jeremiah. It is not ab 


| stracted, but symbolical of the history and functions of 


‘the individual. The whole figure bends and droops 
| under a weight of wo, like a large willow tree surcharged 
with showers. Yet there is no peculiar expression of 
grief in one part more than another; the head hangs 
down despondingly indeed, but so do the hands, the 
clothes, and every other part seems to labor under and 
be involved in a complication of distress. Again, the 
prophet Ezra is represented reading, in a striking atti- 
tude of attention, and with the book held close to him 
, as if to lose no part of its contents in empty space ;— 
all this is finely imagined and designed, but then the 
book reflects hack none of its pregnant hieroglyphic 
meaning on the face, which, though large and stately, 
is an ordinary, unimpassioned, and even unideal ones 
Danicl, again, is meant for a face of inward thought 
} and musing, but it might seem as if the compression of 
the features were produced by external force as much 
| as by involuntary perplexity. I might extend these 
remarks to this artist's other works; for instance, to 
the Moses, of which the form and attitude express the 
utmost dignity and energy of purpose, but the face 
wants a something of the intelligence and expansive 
|views of the Hebrew legislator. It is cut from the 
same block, und by the same bold sweeping hand, as 
the sandals or the drapery. 

L.. Do you think there is any truth or value in the 
distinction which assigns to Raphael the dramatic, 
and to Michael Angelo the epic department of the 
art ? 

H. Very little, I confess. It is so far true, that Mi- 
| chacl Angelo painted single figures, and Raphael chief- 
ly groups; but Michael Angelo gave life and action 
to his figures, though not the same expression to the 
face. I think this arose from two circumstances, First, 
from his habits as a sculptor, in which form predomi- 
nates, and in which the fixed lineaments are more at+ 
| tended to than the pene inflections, which are nei- 
ther so easily caught nor so well given in sculpture as 
}in painting. Secondly, it strikes me that Michael An- 
| gelo, who was a strong iron-built man, sympathised 
| more with the organic structure, with Bones and mus- 
| cles, than with the more subtle and sensitive workin 
of that fine medullary substance called the brain. He 
, compounded man admirably of brass or clay, but did 
| not succeed equally in breathing into his nostrils the 
breath of life, of thought or feeling. He has less hu« 
manity than Raphael, and [I think that he is also less 
divine, unless it be asserted that the body is less allied 
to earth than the mind. Expression is, after all, the 
principal thing. If Michael Angelo’s forms have, as 
[ allow, an intellectual character about them and a 
creatness of gusto, so that you would almost sa 
“his bodies thought;” his faces, on the other te 
have a drossy and material one. For example, in the 
figure of Adam coming from the hand of his Creator, 
} the compositon, which goes on the idea ofa being start- 
ing into life at the touch of Omnipotence, is sublime : 
the figure of Adam reclined at ease with manly free- 
|}dom and independence, is worthy of the original 
founder of our race; and the expression of the face, 
implying passive resignation and the first conscious- 
ness of existence, is in thorough keeping — but I see 
nothing in the countenance of the Deity denoting st- 
preme might and majesty. The Eve, too, lying ex- 
tended at the foot of the Forbidden Tree, has an elas- 
ticity of its own accord, like a bow that has been bent, 
It isall life and grace. The action of the head thrown 
back, and the upward look, correspond tothe rest. The 
artist was here at home. In like manner, in the alle- 
gorical figures of Night and Morn at Florence, the fa- 
ces are ugly or distorted, but the contour and actions 
of the limbs express dignity and power, in the very 
highest degree. The legs of the figure of Night, in 
particular, ave twisted into the involutions of a ser- 
pent’s folds; the neck is curved like the horse’s, and is 
clothed with thunder 

L. Whiat, then, is the precise difference between 
him and Raphael, according to your conception | 
| UT. As far as I can explain the matter, it seems to 
me that Michael Angelo’s forms are finer, but that Ra- 
phael’s are more fraught with meaning; that the rigid 
outline and disposable masses in the first are more 
grand and imposing, but that Raphael puts a greater 

ent into his, and calls into play 
every faculty of mind and body of which his charac- 
with great subtlety and intensity 
{of feeling. Dryden’s lines, 


propor ion of sentt 


ters are susceptibl 


ws 
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“ A fiery soul that working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-inform'd the tenement of clay —” 


the Blest,the beatific presence of the Most High, and the 
Glory hereafter to be revealed, a solemn brightness and 


a fearful dream, and that scarce less inspired circle of 


. ., . | Sages canonised here on earth, poets, heroes, and phi- 
do not exactly answer to Raphael's character, which is = aay. . I 


mild and thoughtful rather than fiery ; nor is there any 
want either of grace or grandeur in his figures: but the 
“nero describes the ‘“o’er-informing” spirit that 

reathes through them, and the unequal struggle of the 
expression to vent itse!f by more than ordinary physical 
means. Raphael lived a much shorter time than Mi- 
chael Angelo, who also lived long after him ; and there 
is no comparison between the number, the variety, or 
the finished elegance of their works.* Michael Angelo 
possibly lost himself in the material and instrumental 
part of art, in embodying a technical theory, or in ac- 
quiring the grammar of different branches of study, 
excelling in knowledge and in gravity of pretension ; 
whereas Raphael gave himself up to the diviner or 
lovelier impulse that breathes its soul over the face of 
things, being governed by a sense of reality and of ge- 
neral truth, 

There is nothing exclusive or repulsive in Raphael ; 
he is open to all impressions alike, and seems to 
identify himself with whatever he saw that arrested 
his attention or could interest others. Michael Ange- 
lo studied for himself, and raised objects to the stan- 
dard of his conception, by a formula or system; Ra- 
phael invented for others, and was guided only by 
sympathy with them. Michael Angelo was painter, 
sculptor, architect; but he might be said to make of 
each arta shrine, in which to build up the stately 
and gigantic stature of his own mind : — Raphael was 
only a painter, but in that one art he seemed to pour 
out all the treasures and various excellence of nature, 

randeur, and scope of design, exquisite finishing, 
een, grace, delicacy, the strength of man, the softness 
of woman, the playfulness of infancy, thought, feel- 
ing, invention, imitation, labor, ease, and every quali- 
ty that can distinguish a picture, except color. Mi- 
chael Angelo, in a word, stamped his own character 
on his works, or recast nature in a mould of his own, 
leaving out much that was excellent : Raphael receiv- 
ed his inspiration from without, and his genius caught 
the lambent flame of grace, of truth, and grandeur, 
which are reflected in his works with a light, clear, 
transparent, and unfading. 

L. Will you mention one or two things that par- 
ticularly struck you ¢ 

H. There isa figure of a man leading a horse in 
the Attila, which I think peculiarly characteristic. It 
is an ordinary face and figure, in a somewhat awk- 
ward dress: Cet he seems as if he had literally walk- 
ed into the picture at that instant; he is looking for- 
ward with a mixture of earnestness and curiosity, as 
if the scene were passing before him, and every part 
of his figure and dress is flexible and in motion, pliant 
to the painter's plastic touch. This figure, so uncon- 
strained and free, animated, salient, put me in mind, 
compared with the usual stiffness and shackles of the 
art, of chain-armor used by the knights of old instead 
of coat-of-mail. Raphael's fresco figures seem the 
least of all others taken from plaster-casts; this is 
more than can be said of Michael Angelo’s, which 
might be taken from, or would serve for, very noble 
ones. The horses in the same picture also delight me. 
Though dumb, they appear as if they could speak, and 
were privy to the import of the scene, Their inflated 
seaviie and spostion skins are like a kind of proud 
flesh; or they are animals spiritualized. In the Mira- 
cle of Bolsano is that group of children, round-faced, 
smiling, with large-orbed eyes, like infancy nestling 
in the arms of affection : the studied elegance of the 
choir of tender novices, with all their sense of the god- 
liness of their function and the beauty of holiness ; and 
the hard, liny, individual portraits of priests and car- 
dinals on tae right hand, which have the same life, 
spirit, boldness, and marked character, as if you could 
have looked in upon the assembled conclave. 

ainting nor poetry ever produced any thing finer. 

here is the utmost hardness and materiality of out- 
line, with a spirit of fire. 
full of striking parts and ingenious contrasts; but I 
prefer to it the Ceceaion of Saints, with that noble 


circle of Prophets and A posiles in the sky, on whose bent | 
foreheads and downcast cyes you see written the City of 





* The oul-pictures all 


meagreand piliful ; such as that of the Fates at Flo- | heads and characters. 
rence. Another of Witches, at Cardinal Fesch’s at 
Rome, is like what the late Mr, Barry would have ad- | to the curious or learned in that way 


mired and imitated — dingy, coarse, and vacant. 


The School of Athens is | 
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losophers, with the painter himself, entering on one 
side like the recording angel, smiling in youthful beau- 
ty, and scarce conscious of the scene he has embodied. 
If there is a failure in any of these frescoes, it is, I 
think, in the Parnassus, in which there is something 
quaint and affected. In the St. Peter delivered from 
prison, he has burst with Rembrandt into the dark 
chambers of night, and thrown a glory round them. 
In the story of Cupid and Psyche, at the Little Far- 
nese, he has, I think, even surpassed himself in a cer- 
tain swelling and voluptuous grace, as if beauty grew 
and ripened under his touch, and the very genius of 
ancient fable hovered over his enamored pencil. 

L. I believe you when you praise, not always when 


-| youcondemn. Was there any thing else that you saw 


to give you a higher idea of him than the specimens 
we have in this country ? 

H. Nothing superior to the Cartoons for boldness 
of design and execution; but I think his best oil pic- 
tures are abroad, though I had seen most of them be- 
fore in the Louvre. [had not, however, seen the 
Crowning of the Virgin, which is in the picture-galle- 
ry of the Vatican, and appears to me one of his very | 
highest-wrought pictures. ‘The virgin in the clouds is | 
of an admirable sedateness and dignity, and over the 
throng of breathing faces below, there is poured a 
stream of joy and fervid devotion, that can be compar- 
ed to nothing but the golden light that evening skies 
pour on the edges of the surging waves. ‘“ Hope ele- 
vates, and joy brightens their every feature.” The 
Foligno Virgin was at Paris, in which I cannot say I 
am quite satisfied with the Madonna; it has rather a 
precieuse expression ; but | know not enough how to 
admire the innumerable heads of cherubs surrounding 
her, touched in with such care and delicacy, yet so as 
scarcely to be perceptible except on close inspection, 
nor that figure of the winged cherub below, offering 
the casket, and with his round, chubby face, and limbs 
as full of rosy health and joy as the cup is full of the 
Juice of the purple vine. ‘There is another picture of | 
his I will mention, the Leo X. in the palace Bini, “on | 
his front engraven thought and public care; and 


fled in thought and buried in a kind of mental ehiare 
scuro. When I think of these and so many other of 


us earth,” meeting our thoughts half-way, and yet 
caicying them farther than we should have been able 


>? 





gratitude in what Michael Angelo has left, though his 





| pel are thumping make-weizhts thrown into the oppo- 
| site seale. It is nearly impossible to weigh or measure 
\their different merits. Perhaps Michael Angelo's 
| works, in their vastness and unity, may give a greater 


| blow to some imaginations, and lift the mind more out | 


of itself, though accompanied with less delight or food 

| for reflection, resembling the rocky precipice, whose 

* stately height, though bare,” overlooks the various ex- 
cellence and beauty of subjected art. 

L. donot think your premises warrant your con- 

| clusion. 

| should give the undoubted preference to Raphael, as at 


prefer the finest face to the largest mask. 

H. 1 wish youcould see and judge for yourself. 

L. Iprythee do not mock me. Proceed with your 
;account. Was there nothing else worth mentioning 
| after Raphael and Michael Angelo ? 

H. So wuch, that it has slipped from my memory. 
There are the finest statues in the world there, and they 





'are scattered and put into niches or separate little | 
: | rooms for effect, and not congregated together like a | 
Neither | 


| meeting of the marble gods of mythology, as was the 
lease in the Louvre. ‘There are some of Canova’s, 
| worked up to a high pitch of perfection, which might 


| think, equal to the Elgin marbles. A bath of one of 
the Antonines, of solid porphyry, and as large as a 
| good-sized room, struck me as the strongest proof of 
ancient magnificence. ‘The busts are innumerable, imi- 
mitable, have a breathing clearness and transparency, 
revive ancient history, and are very like actual English 


ments of antique marble would furnish years of study 
The vases are 
most elegant; of stroportions and materials unrivalled in 


again, that little portrait in a cap in the Louvre, muf- | 
‘+s inimitable works, “scattered like stray-gifts o’er | 
of ourselves, enriching, refining, exalting all around, | 


am at a loss to find motives for equal admiration or | 


Prophets and Sibyls on the walls of the Sistine Cha- | 


If what you have said of each is true, 1) 


| least the greater painter, if not the greaterman. Lmust | 


just as well have been left alone — and there are none, [| 


‘The inseriptions alone on frag- | 


| taste and in value. There are some tapestry copies of the 
| Cartoons, very glaring and unpleasant to look at. The 
| room containing the colored maps of Italy, done about 
| three hundred years ago, is one of the longest and most 
| striking ; and the passing through it with the green 
hillocks, rivers, and mountains, on its spotty sides, is 
like going a delightful and various journey. You re- 
call or anticipate the most interesting scenes and ob- 
jects. Out of the windows of these long straggling 
galleries, you look down into a labyrinth of inner and 
of outer courts, or catch the dome of St. Peter’s adjoin- 
ing, (like a huge shadow,) or gaze at the distant am- 
phitheatre of hills surrounding the Sacred City, which 
| excite a pleasing awe, whether considered as the 
| haunts of banditti, or from a recollection of the won- 
drous scene, the hallowed spot, on which they have 
overlooked for ages, Imperial or Papal Rome, or 
her commonwealth, more august than either. Here 
}also in one chamber of the Vatican is a room stuff- 
ed full of artists, copying the Transfiguration, or 
the St. Jerome of Domenichino, spitting, shrugging, 
and taking snuff, admiring their own performances, 


tain days of the week the whole range of the rooms is 
thrown open without reserve to the entire population 
of Rome and its environs, priests and peasants, with 
heads not unlike those that gleam from the walls, per- 
fect in expression and in costume, and young peasant 
girls in clouted shoes with looks of pleasure, timidity, 
and wonder, such as those with which Raphael him- 


| and sneering at those of their neighbors ; and on cer- 
| 
} 


| self, from the portraits of him, might be supposed to 


have hailed the dawn of heaven-born art. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 


THE LOVER’S DREAM. —A TALE OF SPAIN. 


During the reign of the famous Isabella of Spain, 
there lived in Cordova a gentleman named Philip Rie- 
cardo, who, though poor, came of honorable parents. 
He was a man of great poetical fancy, and many of 
his ballads are yet extant. In addition to cultivating 
| the art of poetry, Riccardo wasted much time in ne- 
cromancy, divination, astrology, and other useless 
studies. Now it happened there lived at that time 
in Cordova a Spanish nobleman, happy in the pos- 
session of a daughter alike remarkable for the grace of 
| her form, the beauty of her countenance, and the gen- 
Her name was Nina. In 
praise of this lady’s charms, Riccardo had written se- 


| tleness of her manners. 


veral canzons, which he sang to his own accompani- 
ment on the guitar, beneath the walls of the nobleman’s 
garden, whenever he chanced to see at twilight the 
| object of his secret passion walking among the flowers, 
or reposing in one of her arbors. 


Opportunity: seldom fails to favor what love wills it 
to perform. Fortune soon brought the two lovers to- 
gether within the garden, and love, which in the hearts 


of both had been born of a feeling of romance, became 
| strengthened, by frequent interviews, into an enduring 
passion of the soul. The pleasure of these love meet- 
ings was heightened, as such pleasure always is, by 
secrecy: Nina’s father knew nothing of her passion, 
and her maid had only suspicions, which, however, 
with all women of her class, are intuitive. 

One night, after these interviews had continued at 
short intervals for months, Riecardo, who was a de- 
vout believer in the good or evil import of dreams and 


presentiments, dreamed that, while he was sitting with 
Nina in a favorite recess in the garden, there rose, as 
it were from beneath his feet, a figure of undefinable 
character, which excited in his mind astonishment ra- 
ther than fear. The fizure touched the moist white 
| hand of Nina, which lay within his own, and in an 


instant she and the strange visitant disappeared. 
When Riccardo awoke from this horrible dream, his 

mind was nearly distraught with the recollection of 

it, and fearful forebodings of its import. 


To one, li- 
| 


' ving as it were in an ideal world, with a mind so pe- 
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culiarly constituted as his, it may be supposed that 
the return of awakening reason could be hardly less 
welcome than the dream itself. A humbling sense wd 
his own unworthiness, and the great disparity between | 
his rank in life and that of hers whose hand he aspired 
to, had often forced upon his mind painful misgivings | 
of the reality of present and promised bliss; these | 
doubts were now augmented by the apprehensions his | 
vision had occasioned, and Riccardo gave himself up | 
during the day to gloomy and morbid reflections. 

At length the evening twilight came, the time ap- | 


pointed by the lovers to meet, and Riccardo roused | other things, the following threnodia was composed | 


him from his lethargy, and endeavored to blow away 
the cloud that hung so darkly over him ; with his heart 
somewhat lightened by the thought of seeing Nina, 
he hastened to the trysting place by the lion fountain 
in the garden. 
“ The orbéd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon,” 





ne’er covered with her veil of silvery light two more 
The 
orange blossoms, and 


constant lovers. air was heavy with the odor of 
a hushed silence pervaded, un- 
broken, save by the pleasant sound of the water at the 
fountain, falling unceasingly from the mouth of a mar- 
ble lion. 

“ Before this evening you have always anticipated 
the time of our appointments,” said the gentle Nina, 
plucking a flower ; and observing more seriousness in 
his countenance than usual, she continued, “ your 
countenance looks careworn; pray, dear Riccardo, tell | 
me what has befallen you.” 

“T have no secrets which I would keep hidden from 
you, dearest Nina,” said he, “but you will laugh at 
my folly when I tell you the cause of my trouble is no- 
thing more than a dream.” 

“In truth will I,” said Nina; “I have often laugh- 
ed at yuur idle belief in dreams, born for the most part 
of an over-burthened stomach. But what didst thou 
dream last — that thou wert tempted of evil, or that 
you were falling from a precipice, down, down, for 
miles below, on pointed rocks, which ere you reached, 
you happily awoke, and found yourself on your couch ?” | 

** Neither of these,” said Riccardo; “ but seriously, 
dearest Nina, come, sit thee down by the fountain side, 
and I will tell thee what I did dream.” 

As Riccardo spoke this, Nina uttered a half sup- 
pressed groan, and falling towerds him, he caught her 
in his arms, where in a momert she breathed her last. 
Tu vain did the grief-bewildered Riccardo call her by a 
thousand endearing names: the vital current of life 





had left its accustomed channel, and Nina was no 
more. 


A shadow, as of sadness, lay upon her unclo- 
sed eyes, her light tresses curled about her neck like 
tendrils around a column, and a smile, sweeter than of 
life, lingered upon her lips eloquent of love. 


“ How wonderful is death, 

Death, and his brother, Sleep! 

One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue : 

The other, rosy as the morn, 
When, thron’d on ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o'er the world; 

Yet both so passing wonderful !” 





For hours, in a trance, Riccardo lay beside her life- 
less form, giving vent to his grief in wild and incohe- 
rent exclamations of agony. 


} 
The continued absence | 
of Nina from her father’s palace gave great alarm, and 


search being made, her body was found beside the 


fountain, with that of her lover, scarcely less lifeless | 


than her own. Riccardo was arrested and thrown 


into prison on suspicion of having caused her death ; | 


| “fter many months confinement, no proof being found ) discovered that we do not now know 
| against him, he was released at the instigation of 


Nina’s father, to whom Riccardo related every parti- 


to the old man, that they were ever afterwards sworn 
friends, and Riccardo had free access to the palace 
whenever he desired it; the garden became his sanc- 
tuary, and the grave of Nina, who was buried where 
she died, beside the lion fountain, was his altar; there 


. . . | 
he poured out his soul in sorrow and in song. Among 


there: 
On heaven’s brow stars shine bright, 
And sweetly smiles 
*Mong those calm isles 
‘The crescent moon ; 
Sinks in my heart thy beauty, night! 
Like odor intense, 
Within the sense ; 
Yet is my spirit dark and my heart sad. 
Sings down yon shady vale 
In twilight dim, 
His vesper hymn, 
Clear, sweet, and low, 
The love-enamored nightingale ! 
Thy song, dear bird! 
Hath sweet thoughts stirr’d ; 
Yet is my spirit dark and my heart sad. 


For here all hope departs — 
A weary wave, 
I press the grave 
Of a dead flower! 
That I wore in my heart of hearts! 
Now gone, gone, gone, 
I am alone ; 
For this is my soul dark and my heart sad. 
B— 9 
ADAPTATION. 
The Human Evye.— Considerations of Truth. — Ca- 
pacity of the Principle of Life to resist Extremes of 
Heal and Cold, with curious Scientific Facts. 


We have endeavored to adduce, from the examina- 


| tion of the structure of the human eye, evidence of the 
| proposition, that fitness or adaptation proves not only 


a design and therefore a designer, but that “the pre- 
dominant tendency of the contrivance proves the dis- 
position of the designer.” That examination has ne- 
cessarily been cursory and imperfect; and we feel 
unwilling to dismiss the illustration, without an enu- 
meration of the proofs of adaptation which that little 


organ furnishes, the character and tendency of that 


| adaptation, and the consequent attributes of its de- 


signer. 
The eye, we have said, is adapted to the laws of op- 
tics and the properties of light; wo the necessities of 


man; to the various distances of objects presented to 
it; to the degree of light in which they are placed ; to 


the probabilities of injury and external violence; and 


beyond and above all these, to the enjoyment of the | 
mind, the moral, intellectual, and spiritual nature of | 


man: and these varied adaptations attest, net merely 
the power, (the conceiving and executing power) of a 
designer, but the wnity of his counsel, his foreknow- 
ledge, his constant agency, the universalily and immu- 
tability of his nature, the care and tenderness of his 
creatures, and his uniwearied bencficence. 

We are aware that many will have a disposition to 
ask, what is the value of these considerations? What 
new view of truth do they present? What shall be 
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And we would 
desire particularly to address such a state of mind, 
| (unfortunately not infrequent,) before we proceed in 
! 


? 


cular connected with his love ; and, by his tender re- | the prosecution of our design. 
‘ : 4 . ; ao ox : a cee . : 
collection and affection for Nina, so endeared himself There is a censurable disinclination, with many, to 


| investigate the phenomena of nature with a view to 
ascertain the attributes of a Deity ; and it results from 
either of two states of mind, alike unsound and decep- 
| tive: an assumption, on the one hand, that God is 
thoroughly known, revealed, and apprehended; and, 
on the other, a too ready assent to the incomprehensi- 
bility of his nature. (The great diversity of religious 
denominations originates in the difficulty of conceiving 
of the unity, the oneness of the character of a Deity. 
In the views of one class, his jusiice, and in those of 
another, his mercy, predominates.) 

These two opposite conditions of the mind, the dis- 
tinguishing features of bigotry and skepticism, alike for- 
bid and resist the progress of truth. ‘The true ground is 
between these opposites. A Deity is revealed, but not 
apprehended ; manifested, but not understood ; incom- 
prehensible, but partially and progressively to be com- 


prehended, 


Any and every manifestation of his cha- 
racter and existenve is, and, in the nature of truth, must 
be in strict accordance and harmony with every other, 
The alarm and jealousy of those who have hindered 
the advance of science on the plea that it conflicts 
with revealed truth, are as treasonable to the spirit 
of truth as is that perversion, that denial of a designing 
cause, which refers all to the operation of the laws of 
nature. Bigotry and skepticism, paradoxical as it 
may seem, are alike chargeable with extreme creduli- 
ty. “ How strange,”’ says the poet, 


“ To disbelieve through mere credulity !” 


In our first article, entitled, “ Considerations of 
Truth,” we have said mankind have ever been too 
credulous, and it is because of this credulity, that 
many have scarcely formed any conception of the na- 
ture either of truth or a Deity. The mind has been’ 
content to assent to the existence of either without in- 











| Vestigating its attributes. In its very essence a truth 


is independent and immutable; it has, indeed, the re- 
lation of harmony and consistency with every other 
truth, but it is sovereign, unaffected by time or place, 
| not liable to change or decay 


It partakes of the attri- 
butes of divinity ; and it cannot be imagined how the 
atheistic or bigoted mind can entertain any just con- 
ception of the nature of truth. 


To the end, there- 
fore, that we may justly conceive of a Deity, it is ear- 
nestly to be desired, that every mind should form for 
itself a distinct and definite conception of the nature 


_of truth, of the unity of truth, because such a concep- 
| tion will dispel many superstitious prejudices and iil 
| considered admissions, and awaken an individual and 
ardent love, a spontaneous and irrepressible longing 
and desire after truth. This truth-seeking spirit can- 
It will never be indolent or 
inactive, its attainments will never produce satiety, 


not be over-estimated. 


but will prove irresistible impulses, and urge to in- 


Its 
| value is indeed inestimable, and, in the language of a 


creasing and unintermitted search and inquiry. 


forcible modern writer, we may say, “it is better to 

hold error in the spirit of truth, than truth in the spirit 

of error” — to hold truth without the spirit of truth, 
We ask of our objector simply an examination, a 





consideration of the truth which is taught by the gene- 
ral principle of adaptation, and the application of the 
proposition we have endeavored to establish; and, ha- 
ving sought to adduce the testimony of wisdom and 
heneficence in one instance, we shall now proceed, ne- 
cessarily in a desultory and immethodical manner, to 
| the citation of those which we have discerned and se- 
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lected, and which seem the most fully and incontesti- 
bly to belong to the class we have assigned them. 
And we would here remark, that we shall not be de- 
terred from commencing our survey because the fields 
of nature are broad, and have been investigated by 
bolder and abler minds, We would make our know- 
ledge practical, and we rest in the assurance that we 
cannot proceed without developing and establishing 
truth, and making it active and vital to our imme- 
diate happiness. 

We would here suggest, that the proper question to 
be asked when the testimony is adduced, is not, is it 
in accordance with our views of Divine government 
and providence, as we believe them to be revealed in 
the Scriptures ? but, will it endure the tests of truth 3 
The question is not, will this testimony conflict with 
our faith? but simply, is it true? The sacred volume 
is indeed a fountain of truth, but not the only and ex- 
clusive source of it. There can be no fear that an 
examination of the laws of nature can ever destroy 
truth — it can but destroy error; truth, it establishes. 
Geological researches, for instance, cannot have affect- 
ed the truth of the Mosaic account of the creation — 
they may have exploded an erroneous interpretation of 
that record. It would be treasonable to believe there 
can be any inconsistency between general truth and 
scriptural truth; and it is not deniable that the need- 
less alarm of many religionists, and their violent and 
unsparing denunciation of those who have fearlessly 
sought truth by the light of nature and science, have 
been occasions for the irreligious and skeptical to un- 
dermine and undervalue the great and fundamental 
truths of Christianity. Science is the ally, the guide, 
the assistant, the interoreter of truth. 

We have selected the following instances of the 
wonderful capacity of the principle of life to resist ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and they prove an adaptation 
which cannot but excite our special wonder. 

The human frame may with impunity endure for a 
season great extremes of temperature. Its ordinary 
heat is estimated at about ninety-eight degrees of Fah- 


renheit, much higher than that of surrounding bodies ; | 


and this degree, by the principle of vitality, is main- 
tained under temperature which would consume or 
freeze it, were it deprived of life. Sir Joseph Banks 
and Sir Charles Blagden remained for some time in 
rooms heated to the temperature of boiling water, and 
yet the heat of their bodies was not increased. Sir 
Charles Blagden remained for cight minutes in a room 
heated to two hundred and sixty degrees, with scarce- 
ly any variation of the heat of the body. In this room 
beefsteaks were dressed in about half an hour, and 
eggs were roasted hard in twenty minutes. Two 
French philosophers endured, without much inconve- 
nience, for five minutes, a temperature even thirty de- 
grees higher — seventy-eight degrees above the heat 
of boiling water. 

Some animals are capable of enduring a high degree 
of heat. Some are intended for it; as the beetles 
found in the boiling springs of Albano, in Italy, which 
die when thrown into cold water. 

Eggs are frozen with more difficulty than equal 
masses of lifeless matter; but life having been de- 
stroyed, they freeze more readily. 

The eggs of insects are endued with this resisting 
property of vitality. In some instances, they have not 
been destroyed by being placed in boiling water; and 
it is stated that boiling the honey-comb will not destroy 
the eggs of bees; and that exposure to cold, even 
twenty degrees below zero, will not destroy the eggs 
of sitkworms and butterflies. 

In the vegetable kingdom the same property obtains. 


Fluids in stems and branches freeze with more diffi- 


culty than lifeless fluids. Ice thaws where roots shoot 


observable on the leaves, or around the stems of trees. 
Vegetables possess another property equally remark- 
able — the duration of vitality, the resistance of decay. 


Seeds, from the catacombs, having been dormant for 
ages, have still retained the principle of Nfe; their vi- 
tality, by a wise provision, has been retained till a fit- 
ting opportunity for their germination. 

It must be abundantly evident, from the instances 
we have cited, that this property is the result of life, 
that itis a testimony of the foreknowledge and bene- 


tion of every observer. 
life are preserved to fill their destined places in crea- 
| tion, which, without it, would be destroyed. By it, 
the Arctic and the Torrid regions alike retain the 
germs of a luxuriant vegetation, which, at its appoint- 
ed season, springs into unanticipated existence. By 
it, man traverses the surface of the earth, enduring ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, ministering to his wants or 
luxuries with the products of every clime, making all 
subserve his use, and diffusing the blessings of truth 
and civilization. The sublime idea, too, of the inha- 
bitability of other worlds, that the starry hosts are fill- 
ed with beings made to feel and enjoy, whether we 
consider the burning Mereury or the remote and fri- 


miles from the sun,) derives no mean portion of its 
probability from this law of the animal economy. G. 


THE PHANTOM PORTRAIT. 
[This is the story which Washington Irving has 
dressed up very prettily in the first volume of his 
“ Tales of a Traveller.”’] 


A stranger came recommended to a merchant’s house 
at Lubeck. He was hospitably received, but the house 
being full, he was lodged at night in an apartment 
handsomely furnished, but not often used. ‘There 
was nothing that struck him particularly in the room 
when left alone, till he happened to cast his eyes upon 
a picture, which immediately arrested his attention. 
| It was a single head; but there was something so un- 
common, so frightful and unearthly, in its expression, 
though by no means ugly, that he tound himself irre- 
sistibly attracted to look at it. In fact, he could not 
tear himself from the fascination of this portrait, till 
his imagination was filled by it, and his rest broken. 
He retired to bed, dreamed, and awoke from time to 
time, with the head glaring on him. In the morning, 
his host saw by his looks that he had slept ill, and in- 
quired the cause, which was told. 
house was much vexed, and said that the picture ought 
to have been removed ; that it was an oversight; and 
that it always was removed when the chamber was 
used. ‘The picture, he said, was, indeed, terrible to 
every one; but it was so fine, and had come into the 
family in so curious a way, that he could not make up 
his mind to part with it or to destroy it. ‘The story 
of it was this :—“ My father,” said he, “ was at Ham- 
burgh on business, and while dining at a coffee-house, 
he observed a young man of a remarkable appearance 
enter, seat himself alone in acorner, and commence a 
solitary meal. His countenance bespoke the extreme 
of mental distress, and every now and then he turned 
his head quickly round, as if he heard something ; then 
shudder, grow pale, and go on with his meal after an 
effort as before. My father saw this same man at the 
same place for two or three successive days, and, at 
length, became so.much interested about him, that he 
spoke to him. ‘The address was not repulsed, and the 





sympathy and kindness which my father used. He 
was an Italian, well informed, poor, but not destitute, 
and living economically upon the profits of his artas a 
painter. Their intimacy increased; and at length the 
Italian, seeing my father’s involuntary emotion at his 
convulsive turnings and shudderings, which continued 
as formerly, interrupting their conversation from time 
to time, told him his story. He was a native of Rome, 





| into it; and after a fall of snow, the thawing is first | 


ficence of a Deity, and it cannot but excite the admira- 


By it, millions of the forms of | the same face staring close upon him. 


gid Herschel, (nearly two thousands of millions of | 


The master of the | 


stranger seemed to find some comfort in the tone of | 


| and had lived in some familiarity with, and been much 
patronized by, a young nobleman; but upon some 
| slight occasion they had fallen out, and his patron, be- 
sides using many reproachful expressions, had struck 
him. The painter brooded over the disgrace of the 
| blow. He could not challenge the nobleman, on ac- 
| count of his rank; he therefore watched for an oppor- 
| tunity, and assassinated him. Of course he fled from 
| his country, and finally had reached Hamburgh. He 
| had not, however, passed many weeks from the night 
| of the murder, before one day, in the crowded street, 
| he heard his name called by a voice familiar to him: 
he turned short round, and saw the face of his victim 
| looking at him with a fixed eye. From that moment 
| he had no peace: at all hours, in all places, and amidst 
, all companies, however engaged he might be, he heard 
| the voice, and could never help looking round; and, 
whenever he so looked round, he always encountered 
At last, in a 
mood of desperation, he had fixed himself face to face, 
j} and eye to eye, and deliberately drawn the phantom 
| visage as it glared upon him; and fhis was the picture 
so drawn. ‘The Italian said he had struggled long, but 
life was a burden which he could now no longer bear ; 
and he was resolved, when he had made money enough 
to return to Rome, to surrender himself to justice, and 
expiate his crime on the scaffold. He gave the finish- 
led picture to my father, in return for the_kindness 
which he had shown to him.” ‘e- 


— : 


Haye tit Dry 
Mr. Editor, ao ‘ —_ . 
The following scrips I have copied for your 
| use from the manuscript poftfolio of my grandfather ; 
they were written in England during the last century, 
and, to the best of my knawledge, have never been 
| published. Oliver Oldschool: 
SCRAPS = 


FROM MY GRANDFATHER'S PORTFOLIO. 


_~ 





Lord Chancellor Clarendon, speaking of the English 
people, said, “ That good nature was a virtne so pecu- 
liar to them, and so appropriated by Almighty God to 
this nation, that it can be translated into no other lan- 


guage, and hardly practised by any other people.” 
Sir Thomas More.— When this great man was 
Lord Chancellor of England, he undertook only such 
| Causes as appeared just to his conscience, and never 
took a fee from a widow, orphan, or poor person; yet 
| by his practice he acquired the considerable sum, in 
| those days, of £400 per annum. When he came to 
| the height of his profession, his diligence was so great, 





that one day, being in court, he called for the next 

| cause, on which it was answered, that there were no 
| more suits in chancery. This made a punning bard 
| thus express himself: 
| ‘When More some years had chancellor been, 

No more suits did remain ; 

The same shall never more be seen, 

*Till More be there again.” 

Duke of Marlborough. — | have this day seen a lei- 
ter written by this renowned personage, which I copy 
for its bad spelling. 

* Jully the 29th, 1714. 

* Sir, 

“T received this day the favor of your obliging 
letter of the 25th, and that | may loose no time in obey- 





ing your comands, lt write this in the dateing place in 

my way to Oslende. I wish youas much happiness as 

you can desire, and that wee may live to meet in Eng- 

land, which will give me many opertunetys of telling 
| you how faithfully | am your most humble servant, 
“ Marlborough. 

“ The Dutchess of Marl. is your humble servant, and 


gives you many thanks for the favor of remembering 
| her. 
** Monsieur Mons. B. Gentelhomme 
Angloise a la Haye.” 


Tom Bradbury. — This man, of whom I have heard 
my father tell many anecdotes, was a dissenting 
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preacher, and contrived to obtain much popularity by 
his political discourses. He had a peculiar knack at 
adapting texts of scripture to the political circum- 
stances of the day. He had a great aversion to the 
amiable and agreeable Doctor Watts’ version of the 
psalms, nor was he a great admirer of his hymns; 
whenever he gave out one of the latter, it was prefaced 
with— “ Let us sing one of Watts’ whims.” 

De Sardis. —When this prince of the Romish church 
went to Rome, as a prelate, to solicit the dignity of 
cardinal, (the well known mark of which is a red hat,) 
he returned to Paris, disappointed, and with an ex- 
tremely bad cold. Boisrobert said, that it was no 
wonder M. de Sardis had a cold, as he had come all 
the way from Rome to Paris without his hat. 

E. Dumoulin. — This eminent lawyer having em- 
braced a monastic life, was appointed director of all 
the lawsuits which the monastery was so unlucky as 
He lost so many of them, that, in a fit of as- 
tonishment, he went to the guardian of his convent to 


to have. 


request him to appoint another person in his place, and 
to assure him, that he could only attribute his want 
of success to his having become an honest man since 
he had taken to a religious life. 


John Hunter. — This ingenious man had so much 
diligence, that he has often told his friends, that, for 
thirty years, summer and winter, the sun never found 
him in bed. “I never have any difficulties,” said he ; 
“a thing either can be done, or it cannot. If it can 
be done, | may do it as well as another, if I will take 
equal pains. 
to do it.” 
tion in comparative anatomy that ever was assembled 
together. 


If it cannot be done, I will not attempt 
Mr. Hunter has made the completest collec- 


Santenuil.— A person not very intimate with San- 
teuil, called him plain Santeuil. ‘Surely, sir,” said 
the poet, “ by you I ought to be called Monsieur San- 
teuil.” “ Why, pray,” replied the familiar gentleman, 
“do you ever hear of Monsieur Horace, or Monsieur 
Pindar?” “Oh, your most obedient, sir!” exclaimed 
Santeuil. 


Joseph Scaliger.— When this great scholar was in 
England, he tells one of his friends, in a letter, that the 
most learned men of this nation pronounced Latin so 
ill, that one of her greatest scholars spoke Latin to him 
for near a quarter of an hour, and that he understood 
him no better than if he had spoken Arabic to him, and 
that he desired him to excuse him if he did not make 
him any answer, as he was not very conversant in the 
English language. The person, adds Scaliger, who 
introduced him to me, burst out into such a fit of 
laughter on my saying this, that I never afterwards 
could sce him without blushing very much at my mis- 
take. 

Yet, notwithstanding this, in no country in the 
world is the Latin language so well understood, with 
respect to the grammar, the conjunction, and the ele- 
gance of it, as in England. 





SIR JOHN MOORE’S RETREAT IN SPAIN. 

The following graphic sketch is taken from the 
Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of the War in 
Spain and Portugal; it relates to Sir John Moore's 
Sir John 


hearing that Napoleon in person, with three distinct 


most disastrous and unfortunate retreat. 


corps d’armée, was advancing against him, abandoned 
his meditated movement against Soult, and commen- 
ced a retreat in the depth of winter, in the direction of 
the mountains of Galicia: the triumph at Corunna, 
was but poor compensation for the loss of the brave 
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men, sacrificed by that false movement. The horrors 


attendant upon war, were never more vividly portray- 
ed than in the closing part of the following extract. — 
Ed. Lit. Gaz, 


“The road from Astorga to Villa Franca leads 
through the villages of ‘Torre, Bonevedre, Pinferrade, 
and over acountry as much diversified, and as striking, 
as will be seen, perhaps, in any part of Europe. ‘The 
first four or five leagues carry the traveller up one con- 
tinual ascent, and along the tace of the hill, steep, bare, 
and open; on gaining the summitof which, he arrives 
at the entrance of some tremendous passes, such as a 
thousand resolute men might easily maintain against 
ten times their number. ‘These extend as far as the 
village of Torre, a distance of nea: ly three leagues ; — 
after which, the landscape becomes as magnificent as 
the intermingling of hill and valley, rock and moun- 
tain, wood and pasture, can render it. We, of course, 
beheld it under all the disadvantages of a season re- 
markably inclement, when the ridges were covered 
with deep snow, and the fields and woods little better 
than mere heaps of mud; yet even thus it was impos- 
sible to pass it by without feelings of the liveliest ad- 
miration, and a strong regret that it had not been our 
fortune to wander here when the forests were in full 
leaf, and the green hills in their glory. But it was not 
from its temporary bleakness alone that a scene like 
that around us stirred such a strange commingling of 
pleasurable and painful sensations. The condition of 
the army was atthis time a most melancholy one ; the 
rain came down upon us in torrents ; men and horses 
were foundering at every step; the former fairly worn 
out through fatigue and want of nutriment, the latter 
sinking under their loads, and dying upon the spot. 
Nor was it only among the baggage animals that an 
absolute inability to proceed farther began to show  it- 
self; the shoes of the cavalry horses dropped off, and 
the horses themselves soon became useless. It was a 
sad spectacle to see these fine creatures urged and goad- 
ed on till their strength failed them, and then shot to 
death by their riders, in order to prevent them from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Then again the 
few ammunition wagons which had hitherto kept up, 
fell one by one to the rear; the ammunition was imme- 
diately destroyed, and the wagons abandoned. ‘Thus 
were misfortunes accumulating upon us as we pro- 
ceeded ; and it appeared extremely improbable, should 
our present system of forced marches be persisted in, 
that one half of the army would ever reach the coast.” 

“The country became from this point (Villa Fran- 
ca) such as to render cavalry of noavail. It was uni- 
versally steep, rocky, precipitous, and covered with 
wood; and in the few spots where it was otherwise, 
too much enclosed with vineyards and mulberry plan- 
tations, to allow even a squadron of horse to form up 
or act. The cavalry were accordingly sent on at once 
to Lugo, whither the infantry and artillery followed, 
as fast as extreme exhaustion, and the nature of the 
road by which they travelled, would allow. Bat they 
followed both painfully and slowly ; for though as many 
as forty miles were performed in one march, that march 
comprehended not the day only, but the night also. 
This was more than men, reduced to the low ebb to 
which our soldiers had fallen, could endure. ‘They 
dropped down by whole sections on the way-side, and 
died, some with curses, others with the voice of prayer, 
in their mouths. It was dreadful likewise to know 
that not men only, but women and children, were sub- 
jected to this miserable fate. By some strange neglect, 
or by the indulgence of a mistaken humanity, Sir John 


Moore’s army had carried along with it more than the | 


too large proportion of women allotted, by the rules of 
our service, to armies in the field; and these poor 
wretches were now heightening the horrors of passing 
events, by a display of suffering even more acute than 
that endured by their husbands. Some were taken in 
labor on the road; and in the open air, amid showers 
of sleet and snow, gave birth to infant, which, with 
their mothers, perished as soon as they had seen the 


light. Others, carrying perhaps each of them two | 


children on their backs, would toil on, and when they 
came to look to the condition of their precious burdens, 
they would find one or both frozen to death. Then 
the depth of moral degradation to which they sank ; ~ 
their oaths and cries, uttered under the influence of intox- 
ication, were hardly less appalling than the groans 
which burst from them. as all hope of aid abandoned 
them, and they sat down to die. am well aware that 
the horrors of this retreat have been agam and again 
described in terms calculated to freeze the blood of such 


——__— 
as read them; but | have no hesitation in saying, that 
the most harrowing accounts which have yet been laid 
before the public, fall short of the reality.’ 





EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY.— No. VL 
THE LANDSCAPES, 

“ The painted flowers ; the trees upshooting hye ; 

The dales for shade; the hills for breathing space ; 

The trembling groves; the christall ranning by : 

And, that which all faire works doth most aggrace, 
The Art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place.” 

Spencer. — Faerie Queene. 

Durand, Richardson, Oddie, Eastman, Hows, Dough- 
ty!— Six names of considerable pretension; not one 
less than highly respectable ; some justly eminent, and 
one, at least, illustrious! Yet we feel, on looking round 
the wall of the Academy, that neither any one nor all 
of these can supply the place of what we there miss — 
the remaatique splendor of Core —the fresh, vigorous 
nature of Hunrineron, 

We say this — and yet in our judgment, neither of 
these, however gifted and admirable, is, in the true 
sense of the words, a consummate Artist. Hunting- 
ton, indeed, is too young for such a thing to be expect- 
ed of him; but Cole possesses experience as well as 
genius: what does he lack yet? It is easy to talk of 
“ seattered lights,” and “deficient atmosphere ;” and 
to bandy all the pass-words of connoisseurship; but 
even when most intelligently used, this language only 
expresses results; it does not develop their causes, 
The truth is, that Cole is a poet rather than a painter, 
and his pictures (of great merit in many subordinate 


respects) are, in regard to their highest worth, viz. : 
their intelligible meaning, poems— and poems that 
labor under the disadvantage of an inappropriate and 
inadequate form. Motion cannot be painted, nor suc- 
cession. A picture, as such, can affect the feelings 
only, by a single impression, not by gradual and va- 
ried appeals ; these are the prerogative and the method 
of poetry. Is not “ The Past” the Strophe —is not 
“ The Present” the Antistrophe — of an ode? Is not 
“ The Knight’s Departure and Return’ a Romaunt in 
two Cantos? And “ The Course of Empire” an Epic 
in five Books? We beg the genius of Cole to forgive 
us: we recall the scene of ‘‘ Desolation ;” that indeed 
is a Picture ! 


But all this is not to the purpose exactly; our pre- 
sent concern is with the fourteenth annual exhibition 
of the National Academy of the Arts of Design. 

No. 20. The Great Adirondack Pass, painted on the 
spot, by C. Ingham, N. A.— The Academy must be 
brought to a pretty pass, when such things as this are 
Painted on the spot! 
So one would suppose; for who would dare, without 
nature, to paint rocks of mouse-colored velvet, and trees 
What Artist would select even, 
much more imagine, asthe subject of a picture, a local- 
ity interesting only to the Geologist ? 
| No. 29, 30, 31, 46, 50, 51, 121, 122, 198. Landscapes, 
} 
| 


allowed to decorate its walls. 


like oaten straws ? 





by Richardson, — are very artificially colored ; but pos- 
Mr. Richard- 
/ son has not studied in Italy for nothing, nor copied 
His still and 
shadowed water is beautifully clear, and his distances 


sess a certain depth and lustre withal, 


Clande’s landscapes altogether in vain. 
' 





are truly aérial. 
| No. 52. Landscape, by W. M. Oddie, A.—Cool and 
light, and very natural, A well-observed portrait of 
| some actually existent spot, no doubt, for nothing can 
| be more probable or less generalized. It is painted in 
a good, quiet manner; has great breadth, and a depth 
| of atmosphere that is not gained by the trick of mist, 
but by the only artist-like methods — accurate linear 
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| 
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perspective, and fine gradations of light and dark. 
The smooth sand-beach is well expressed ; not so the 
sluggish, metallic waves of the water rolling upon it. 
That opaque whiteness is not natural ; and the reflec- 
tions are liker shadows. 

No. 63. Lake of Lucerne, by H. C. Selous, as the 
name is printed in the catalogue ; by H. C. Hows, as it 
ought to be printed, we understand. Rather blueish 
is the water; and more “ aérially blue” than is in any 
wise necessary are the distant mountains. The fore- 
ground is well managed. The figures have been more 
carefully attended to than is usual in such pictures, 
and are well drawn, colored, and grouped. The linear 
perspective is good ; the picture well pervaded with 
air. 

No. 98. Mount St. Gothard, by the same artist, has 
adeal of distinct and refreshing nature in it. The 
moss-covered roof, with the doves clustered on, and 
fluttering over it, is good, very good. The atmosphere 
has adepth and purity that breathe of the Alps. Its 
fellow, No. 103, Mount St. Gothard, is an indifferent, 
scene-painty sort of thing, not worthy of the artist. 

No. 74. Landscape, — Returning from School, by T. 
Doughty, H.— Doughty is celebrated, deservedly so. 
He has an imaginative and poetical mind ; his pictures 
fully prove that. This landscape is delightfully com- 
posed : the children loitering along the clear, running 
brook — their natural action and careless grouping, or 
rather separation— the pleasant school-house seen 
through the trees — the dusky evening shadows — the 
soft, luminous sky; these we like. But Doughty is a 
mannerist; is he not? His handling is cramped — his 
One fine evening, as we were 
sauntering down Broadway, near sunset, suppose, we 
caught a glimpse, over the Bowling-Green, of a very 
peculiar sky, with rosy-tinted clouds, and a tender, 
flickering light spreading over its delicate blue; a sky 
to describe, but not to paint! We said to our friend, 
an artist, “that sky is mannered; it is Doughtytsh!” 
Verbum sat., &c. 

No. 87. Butter Hill, from Fishkill, on the Hudson, by 
Lieut. Eastman, U. S. Army — In the mapping style 
of landscape-painting of which Mr. Weir is the 
chief master; and a very good style it is for — cadets. 
Such a picture as this, for instance, would be of consi- 


foliage monotonous. 


derable utility to a military man, who desired to ac- 
quaint himself with the positions of the country ; but 
There is 
much that is good in parts, however; much that evin- 
ces power that might have been better applied. The 
color is intolerably cold and green. 


it possesses little interest as a work of Art. 


The cattle in the 
quarter-distance are of a rather gigantic breed ; and 


we guess that the fallen tree in the same subdivision of 


the landscape may be about an eighth of a mile long. 

No. 115. View of Mattewan Factory, near Fishkill, 
by J. Evers, is a pleasant little bit of landscape ; and 
the same may be said of No. 257, A View on Savan- 
nah river, near Augusta, Ga., by the same artist. 

No. 123. Evening Composition, by - We sup- 
press the name of the artist, for he is capable of better 
things. “ An extraordinary picture,” as Fuseli is said 
to have said — “ extraordinary bad !” 

Nos. 153, and 161. Drawings, by Smillie, are excel- 
lent. 

No.217. American Scenery, by J. R. Bleecker, is as 
good as any thing we ever saw from the pencil of this 
painter. 

No. 248. Landscape, by J. Casilear, A.— Mr. Casi- 
lear is well known as one of our cleverest engravers. 
This pleasing little landscape might easily be mista- 
ken for a more than commonly successful effort of his 
master, Durand. 











No. 269. Summer Evening, is creditable to “ An 
Amateur ;” but, that is all. 

No. 279. Landscape. Saturday Afternoon, by A. B. 
Durand, N. A.—If it were possible to paint admira- 
ble landscapes, without nature, from slight sketches, 
aided by prints, and great practice in engraving, then 
Mr. Durand’s landscapes would be as good as they are 
abundant. ‘ Saturday Afi rnoon” is a pleasant sub- 
ject, agreeably treated, and yet itis difficult to say why 
it pleases. The color is, we fear, very monotonous; 
the figures are conventional in character and groupirg. 
The anatomy of the trees is excellent, indeed ; but, on 
the other hand, their leafing is hard and graver-like. 
The fore-ground is probable, and shows good sense; 
the shadows (this is a characteristic beauty of Du- 
rand’s) are delicately clear. In short, the picture re- 
minds you of nature in parts, though on the whole, it 
is not natural; and, if all Durand’s landscapes want 
force, none of them want feeling. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


FROM HELLAS. 


SEMICHORUS I. 


If Greece must be 
A wreck, yet shall its fragments re-assemble, 
And build themselves again impregnably, 
In a diviner clime, 
To Amphionic music, on some cape sublime, 
Which frowns above the idle foam of Time. 
** * & & & ® & & & & 
SEMICHORUS I. 
Darkness has dawned in the East 
On the noon of time ; 
The death-birds descend to their feast, 
F'rom the hungry clime. 
Let Freedom and Peace flee afar 
To a sunnier strand, 
And follow Love’s folding star 
To the evening land! 


SEMICHORUS I. 
The young moon has fed 


Her exhausted horn 
With the sunset’s fire ; 
The weak day is dead, 
But the night is not born ; 
And, like loveliness panting with wild desire, 
While it wembles with fear and delight, 
Hesperus flies from awakening night, 
And pants in its beauty and speed with light 
Fast-flashing, soft, and bright. 
Thou beacon of love! thou lamp of the free ! 
Guide us far, far away, 
To climes where now, veil’d by the ardor of day, 
Thou art hidden, 
From waves on which weary Noon 
Faints in her summer swoon, 
Between kingless continents, sinless as Eden, 
Around mountains and islands inviolably 
Prankt on the sapphire sea. 
* * * eo * * * * * e * 


CHORUS. 
The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn ; 
Heaven smiles, and faiths, and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 
A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star. 
Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads, on a sunnier deep ; 
And loftier Argos cleave the main, 
Fraught with a later prize; 
Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 
O write no more the tale of Troy, 
If earth Death's scroll must be! 
Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 





Which dawns upon the free. 
Although a subtle sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew, 
Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

‘The splendor of its prime ; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 
All earth can take or heaven can give. 
Saturn and Love their long repose 

Shall burst, more wise and good 
Than all who fell, than one who rose, 

Than many unwithstood — 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 
Rut native tears and symbol flowers. 

© cease! must hate and death return ? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! drain not to its dregs the urn 

Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past — 
O might it die, or rest at last! 





REVENGE. 
BY LORD BACON. 


Revenge is a kind of wild justice, which the more 
man’s nature runs to, the more ought law to weed it 
out: for, as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law, but the revenge of that wrong putteth the law out 
of office. Certainly, in taking revenge, a man is but 
equal with his enemy ; but, in passing it over, he is 
superior ; for it is a prince’s part to pardon, and Solo- 
mon, | am sure, saith, “It is the glory of a man to 
pass by an offence.” That which is past is gone and 
irrecoverable, and wise men have enough to do with 
things present and to come; therefore, they do but tri- 
fle with themselves that labor in past matters. There 
is no man doth a wrong for the wrong’s sake, but 
thereby to purchase himself profit, or pleasure, or honor, 
or the like; therefore why should I be angry with a 
man for loving himself better than me? and if any 
man should do wrong merely out of ill nature, why, 
yet it is but like the thorn or brier, which prick and 
scratch because they can do no other. ‘The most tole- 
rable sort of revenge is for those wrongs for which 
there is no law to remedy; but, then, let a man take 
heed the revenge be such as there is no law to pu- 
nish, else a man’s enemy is still beforehand, and it is 
two for one. Some, when they take revenge, are desi- 
rous the party should know when it cometh: this is 
the more generous, for the delight seemeth to be not so 
much in doing the hurt, as in making the party repent ; 
but base and crafty cowards are like the arrow that 
flieth in the dark. 

Cosmus, Duke of Florence, had a desperate saying 
against perfidious or neglecting friends, as if those 
wrongs were unpardonable. ‘ You shall read,” saith 
he, “ that we are commanded to forgive our enemies, 
but you never read that we are commanded to forgive 
our friends.” But yet the spirit of Job was in better 
tune: “Shall we,” saith he, “take good at God’s 
hands, and not be content to take evil also?” and so 
of friends in a proportion. This is certain, that a 
man that studieth revenge keeps his own wounds 
green, which otherwise would heal and do well. Pub- 
lic revenges are for the most part fortunate; as that 
for the death of Cesar; for the death of Pertinax; for 
the death of Henry the Third, of France; and many 
more. But in private revenges it is not so; nay, ra- 
ther, vindictive persons live the life of witches ; who, 
as they are mischievous, so end they unfortunate. 


Phantasmion, Princeof Palm Land, 2 vols. S. Col- 
man. 


This chaste and beautiful tale of Fairy land, will be 
found a delightful companion for all those who are fond 
of indulging in dreaming, though not irrational, fan- 
cies. The author has displayed great originality, 
strength of thought, and delicacy of sentiment — and 
has artfully managed the story in such a manner, as to 
continue and increase the reader’s excitement, from the 
first to the last page. The Romance, as its title im- 
ports, is not one of every day life; nor is it one of 
every day character. He who sits down to the repact 
furnished by these two volumes, will, if he brings with 
him a taste to appreciate what they contain, not rise 
from them dissatisfied. 




















